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THE 

INTELLECTUAL POSITION OF CHRISTIANS. 

X.— WILL AND BELIEF. 

(Concluding Essay.) 

By E. M. Caillard. 

We have now arrived at the close — not of our subject, for that 
can never be regarded as closed ; the intellectual position 
of Christians must necessarily be one which changes and 
progresses with the change and progress of intellectual life 
generally, — but of the brief consideration which in view of 
its tremendous import we have been able to give it. We 
naturally turn, therefore, to look for the practical conclusions 
which we may carry away with us as the result of the whole 
line of thought pursued ; and, perhaps, in passing, one word 
may be addressed to those readers who have been inclined to 
regard it as too “metaphysical.” It is not possible to address 
ourselves to any serious question of this nature without 
crossing the border of metaphysics, and that for the very 
imp e reason that we are not only physical but metaphysical 
haw* S * at VL suc h ideas as God, religion, immortality 
alnr" S r Cance f0r US at all = *at Is why to many 
attaches to ^ S1 ^ n ’^ cance so far outweighs any which 
realities undeT^ physical rea bties. The metaphysical 
them— and we ^ * 6Se others — involve, include, transcend 

and * he -P— 

These papers have , ° n ^ US ma T lcnow it if we choose, 
instructed and unn 1^° ’ ° wever > f* een addressed to the un- 
instruction have caused ^ th ° Se whose ver T culture and 
with regard to their r- ^ t0 feel intell ectual difficulties 
teachers assume a specklT^ 11 fai . th * Which to P arents and 
we are honest tea rh n 7 practlcal form. We cannot, if 
' L teach what we do not believe ; we cannot 
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reason and experience; and accordingly the object of the 
present series of papers has been to show that the Christian 
Revelation is not only thus in agreement, but gives us light 
by which we are enabled to understand in a way we could 
not otherwise do what reason and experience tell us inde- 
pendently of it. Belief is not, however, wholly dependent 
on the reason, it is dependent also,— at any rate such belief 
as controls conduct, — on the will ; and therefore it seems 
appropriate that this closing essay should be devoted to 
the very practical subject which forms its title. The belief 
referred to will be principally religious belief, but it is 
purposely not so qualified because the relation of the will to 
belief is in all cases the same. This was already intimated 
in the introductory essay,* and it is now possible in the 
light of subsequent considerations to review and justify the 
assertion. 


In that deeply interesting though fragmentary posthumous 
work, Romanes’ “ Thoughts about Religion,” the Christian 
answer to the “pure agnostic” question, Why should it be 
thought a thing credible with you that God should raise the 
dead r is given in these terms : “ I believe in the resurrection 
of the dead, partly on grounds of reason, partly on those 
of intuition, but chiefly on both combined ; so to speak, it 
is my whole character which accepts the whole system of 
which the doctrine of personal immortality forms an essential 
part.”f It is not difficult to see that this acceptance by “the 
whole character,” which so often goes by the name of faith, 
might with equal truth be referred to the will, h aith, 
according to a modern theologian, consists in “ a profound 
and radical act of the inner soul. It is essentially an active 

principle, a source of energy, a spring of movement It 

verifies itself only in actions : its reality can only be made 
evident through experience of its living work. + But a 
“profound and radical act of the inner soul, an act which 
calls forth the personal energies cannot be performed in- 
voluntarily it must at the very least be consented to, and 
consent is pre-eminently a function of the will. * 1 }° u 

or won't you have it sol is the most probing question we are 


* Parents' Review, January, . 896. t “ Thoughts about Religion,” p. .45. 

+ Canon Scott Holland in “Lux Mundi,” Essay L, p. n. 
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"7" t We are asked it at every hour of the day, an( , 
ever asked. we p as the smallest, the most theoretical 

ab ° ut the larges ^ things . w answer by 

as well as the m V What wonder that these dumb 

or non - conSe "\ A seem our deepest organs of communication 

r TT b e e nature of things! What wonder if the effort 
W1 Id bv them be the measure of our worth as men! 
XT wonder if the amount we accord of it be the one 
striTly underived and original contribut.on wh.ch we make 

t0 We cannot, then, justly regard this “ acceptance by the 
whole character,” this “profound and radical act of the 
inner soul ” by which we compass belief, as otherwise than 
voluntary. The consent that a thing is, or shall be, is an 
absolutely indispensable condition of its existence to us y 
of our realizing it, and consequently believing it. This is 
true of even such a universally accepted postulate as the 
existence of the external world. “ There is hardly a common 
man,” says the same writer just quoted, “ who (if consulted) 
would not say things come to us in the first instance as ideas ; 
and that if we take them for realities it is because we add 
something to them , viz. : the predicate of having also real 
existence outside of our thought.” t The part played by the 
will in our beliefs is very well illustrated by the way in which 
we so often exclaim, “ I won’t believe it,” when some un- 
welcome object of thought is presented to the mind. Sub- 
sequently we may, as we say, “ have to believe it,” because 
of its absorbing, persistent demand upon our attention. 
We cannot get rid of it, and so finally, in a longer or 
shorter time, according to character and circumstances, the 
will consents to its presence; but that is always what has 
happened when we arrive at acknowledging, “ I believe so 
and so.” The will is not annihilated, but its attitude is 
changed ; it consents, not of course to liking the unwelcome 

in ^ ut t0 lending to it. So long as there is non-consent, 

necesv!" s > so iong as we refuse to accord the attention 
loZ Z V ' aS We Say ’ t0 “ realize ” any object of thought, so 

We have 

original. nnci P le s of Psychology,” vol. II., p. 579 ; the italics are > n tbe 

t Ibid., p. 3I 8. 
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facts The rutn 7/ ™ ° f ^ t0 disbelieve quite obvious 

to this cause H many busmess man may be attributed 

thereW W 1 ? Z™ d " 0t kee P before his mind, and 
therefore he failed to believe in the inevitable consequences 

o incurring liabilities which he could not meet and drawing 

upon capital which was not his, and so at last L 

mfmber of a f" T ^ ? Pr ° aCh of serious ^"ess in some 

relatives th - H^ 1 ^ CirC 6 rec °g mz ed later by friends and 

elatives than by less interested persons. This is by no means 

always because the former are used to the signs of weakness, 
or because they are unsympathetic. They may be full of 
affectionate solicitude : the reason of their blindness is that 
they do not want to see; they refuse to “realize” the meaning 
of failing powers and growing languor, and consequently 
they are suddenly awakened from their false security by the 
shock of some alarming symptom or by death itself. " 

It is not difficult to see, then, how great a responsibility 
rests upon us in the matter of our beliefs. The part which 
the will takes in bringing them about, practically amounts 
to enabling each one of us to create for himself the world 
which is to him the real world. It does so because, save in 
cases where a sudden shock (such as those referred to above,) 
rudely forces from us the recognition that what we choose to 
regard as real does not necessarily merit the attribute we 
have conferred upon it, anything which we bring into “ inti - 
mate and continuous connexion with our life, becomes a thin r 
of which we cannot doubt.” * But nothing can be brought into 
such a connexion to which we are not willing to devote the 
necessary attention. Thus, whatever answer we may theo- 
retically give to the questions, — “ Where do our true interests 
lie ? which relations shall we call the intimate and real 
ones ? which things shall we call living realities and which 
not r ” to ourselves individually our true interests, our 
intimate and real relations, our living realities, will always 
be those with which we chiefly and most continuously occupy 
ourselves, — those things which we have chosen to realize by 
bringing them into the closest relation with our inmost self, 
and in which therefore we believe. I hese are not new 

•James, “Principles of Psychology,” vol. II., p. 298. 
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thoughts ; but y that the command so familiar to Us 

new force, when v ^ morality: - Whatsoever things 

in lhG ^^soever things are honourable, whatsoever things 

are true, ^hat ^ are pure, whatsoever things are 

are J ust > ' things are of good report ; if there be any 

lovely, wha _ ^ pra i se , think on these things;' * is 

M its 

on'y be real if We d ° “ think on the ‘ 1 ?-" 

Sate and continuous relat.on with our lives, wh.ch for us 
constitutes reality, is always impossible without our consent, 
and because of the sustained attention consent involves, 
frequently impossible without determined and persistent 
effort The question is about what do we choose to give this 

consent and make this effort : 

These considerations are of the highest practical importance 
with reference to our religious beliefs. T or is it not the 
continual complaint of those who nevertheless call themselves, 
and desire truly to deserve the name of Christians, that they 
cannot realize those things which they nevertheless assert to 
be the supreme realities ? That the “ things of sense,” the 
visible world with its visible and apparent, though transitory 
relations, is more present to them, in more intimate touch 
with their lives than “ the things of God,” those invisible and 
eternal relations which bind them to the Father of their 
spirits r There is but one remedy, — to choose and persist in 
choosing to keep these relations present to the mind. A 
wish is not sufficient : there must be a deliberate determina- 
tion, and a deliberate effort, — a true and definite bending of 
the mind towards God, towards Christ, towards the attain- 
ment of that personal holiness “ without which no man shall 
see the Lord, if to us, God and Christ and holiness are to 
come into such close and intimate relation with our lives that 
Tv, iea ^ lze them, that to us and in us they may be real- 
eir intrinsic reality is of course entirely unaffected by what 
to ^ *f eCt i t0 believe concerning it. It is only the reality 
mm “ r > y WhiCh b ^pendent upon our consent or 
us how ’f bU ‘ a Ver >' little reflection is needed to show 
a ' vful a P 0 -»er we thus wield, and how terrible must 


* Phil. iv. 8. 
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been const'/ j e f Ve Seen tbat sucb a world has in fact 
our false “ d tha * a “ our mise ry, our bondage, 

fe“Lw ten H° nS u W ‘f the natural env -ronme nt , with our 
and Wlth come of our consenting to, and 

F U li n 7 5 art,CI P atin & in a condition of things which is 
essentially and emphatically lie. We have seen also the 

remedy ; but what we have to lay to heart is that the remedy 
cannot be applied without the co-operation of our will. We 
must consent that the Divinely appointed relations— God’s 
Order,— shall be our Order, or it will not be so. We shall 
disbelieve it, and to us it will have no existence ; for into the 

rder of Eternal Truth there shall in no wise enter anything 
that maketh a lie. If we refuse to assent to the lie,— if in 
spite of all difficulties, all failures, all illusions— we yet, so 
far as our capacity goes, cling to and assert the fact that 
God, not self, is the centre of the universe and of all the 
relations of which the universe is the sum, then in our 
measure we are re-constituting the disordered world. God has 
associated us, as a study alike of Nature and the Christian 
Revelation would lead us to suppose He intended to associate 
us, in the work of creation : we are “ workers together with 
Him.” 

In what has above been said, a recognition of the appeal 
of the Christian Revelation to the reason has been pre- 
supposed. The primary object of these essays has been to 
show how strong that appeal is; and consequently no faintest 
suggestion is now made that the will should take the place 
of, or act in opposition to that other equally important 
faculty which makes man, man. Indeed, even if the sug- 
gestion were made, it could not be acted on by any sane 
person. Real belief in anything whatever implies that to us 
the belief is reasonable. None but a lunatic would deliberately 
set himself to keep before his mind and endeavour to realize 
ideas in contradiction to his reason. But intellectual assent 
alone is too cold and distant to constitute belief when by 
belief we mean an active sense of the reality of what is 
believed in. The will, as we have seen, must then take its 

VOL. VII. — NO. 8. P2 
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many ftmiltar f ^ jn the difficulty „ of thg 

Tifnot denied that in the matter of religious faith tha J 
l tv is present in a preeminent degree. It consists 
in this - our attention is claimed by so many objects 
u e h seem to have no connexion with eternal realities, that 
I latter slip from our hold and become to us vague and 
Edowv We feel as though we could not so fix the mind 
nnon them as to recognize them as present. One remedy 
which has been tried is to renounce life in “the world” for 
the “ religious ” life : to refuse to let the mind occupy itself 
with the common matters of common existence, and force it 
to remain, as far as possible, in unbroken contemplation of 
“ the life to come ” and in prayer. As all readers of history 
are aware, the results of this remedy have often been as bad 
as or worse than the evil it was intended to cure. Without 
doubt many noble minds have been attracted to, and many 
noble characters trained by this method, yet it is nevertheless 
radically vicious, because it proceeds upon the false assump- 
tion that the eternal realities have more to do with some 
other state of existence than they have with this. The whole 
of the Christian Revelation, most especially that Life which 
is its centre, is in opposition to such a fatal misconception. 
Its genius is expressed in the words of the Apostle: “And 
whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” f The generality of Christians, or of those 
w o claim to be such, do not obey this precept. They speak 

eir ordinar y words, and do their ordinary deeds in their own 
name, and reserve only certain duties to be performed an 

our wa W p r( * s to . s P°ken in the Divine name. If suC ^ ^ 
real Th treatln S ete ™al realities, to us they will not 
which I f P v f0Und and radical a ct of the inner soul, 
however 7 ld mUSt be all -embracing, is wanting, a 
of religious tru7 nCed WG may be in intellectual a PP rehenS _ 

_JL777lhn^^ realizatior^of^ 
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we are immeasurably behind the humblest Christian who has 
iscovered the secret of good old George Herbert’s “ elixir” : — 

" Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see, 

And what I do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. 

**»»*# 

“ All may of Thee partake, 

Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with this tincture ( for Thy sake) 

Will not grow bright and clean. 

“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 

“ This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold : 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.” 

Perhaps one very simple, but, alas, too often neglected 
rule, may be suggested to those who are indeed desirous 
of realizing through all the petty vicissitudes and monotonous 
or trivial round of their daily life, the Divine presence and 
power. “ Devotion — early in the day before the day’s worries 
begin. It is the only w r ay to keep the spirit Godward through 
them all.” * Devotion, it is needless to add, is not “ saying 
prayers ” in words either of our own or anyone else’s, — nor is 
it only or chiefly “making request.” It is pre-eminently 
worship , — the deliberate homage of the mind and heart,— of 
the whole being to God who is its source, t And here stead- 
fastness of will, showing itself in determined concentration 
of attention is the indispensable condition of success ; for 
such concentration is by no means always an easy matter to 
attain, even when the effort is “ made early in the day before 
the day’s worries begin.” Sometimes there are sleepless 

* Archbishop Benson, “ Communings of a Day,” p. 3°- 
f Readers of that most interesting and touching memoir, — “ The Life and Letters 
of George John Romanes,” will remember how the one who knew him best, states 
that “ the keynote of his religious history was the desire to worship ” (p. 155 ). 
They will remember also how the darkness of doubt was dispelled at last, and 
the light of faith dawned clear and strong. If the same keynote prevailed more 
universally among those who complain that they would believe if they could, the 
power in which they fail would fail less longtand less completely. 
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— T^beir presence with the first dawn of 

..worries "which ass s ^ ^ ment ally or physic- 

consciousness; s if we habitually give in to such 

lazy, inert or langui • we should b e utterly ashamed 

difficulties m a way ^ mental effort in que stion, we must 
were any other 0 ^ entire ly natural result ensues that we 
not be surprised 1 have never honestly set ourselves 

fail to “ realize w ^ ^ ose ^ w hom God and duty are ^ 
to treat as «» ■ ^ wfiter who has bee n several times 

mere names, s y <tcanmake them much more than that, 
quoted m th - J> gacrifice to them every day," *— only, to 
if they make ficg must G f course be genuine. Amid 

rtVtroTging duties, the ceaseless cares, the toilsome or 
oleasurable round of daily life, we must take and we must 
, ime « commune with our own hearts and m our 
chamber and be still." And in the stillness we must turn to 
Him from Whose presence we never go out, and yet Whose 
presence we so constantly ignore. Thus we shall learn to 
“endure as seeing Him Who is invisible," and the life of 
faith will prepare us for that perfect and all-sufficing \ ision 
which is the goal of Christian hope and Christian effort. 
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HINTS BY THE WAY. 

( Continued, from page 369.) 


DIFFICULT CASES. 

I. Ihe unloving child. “ I can’t think how it is,” says 
an affectionate mother sometimes, “ that my children are so 
cold and unloving. They have no pretty little clinging 
ways ; never come and throw their arms around me as some 
children will; in fact, they don’t even care for being caressed.” 

Without professing to lay down the law on a difficult 
subject, a few suggestions may be offered, (i) Do not make 
too much of manner, either for good or ill. There may be 
outside stolidity and undemonstrativeness, while there is 
sterling worth and real affection within ; on the other hand 
a fondling manner sometimes cloaks a selfish and shallow 
nature. (2) Do not try to force marks of affection, either 
by constantly demanding them, which with some natures 
will only stop them altogether, or by invidious comparisons. 
To ask, “ Now, why don’t you come and give mother a good 
hug sometimes, like that nice affectionate little girl we saw 
yesterday?” is the way not to gain your end. (3) Where 
children do not care for endearments, let them never or 
rarely be bestowed, and they will very likely come to value 
them ; even the undemonstrative appreciate a little “ gush 
from others sometimes, though they do not often indulge 
in it themselves. (4) By assuming that the love is there, 
though unexpressed, and above all, by showing no surprise 
if some rare impulse prompts a caress, we may shame a 
child into cultivating a more affectionate spirit. (5) Though 
too much holding up of other children as examples is to 
be deprecated, a good deal may be done by bringing the 
delinquents into contact with those who are dutiful and 
affectionate, also by giving them to read, or telling them, 
tales about such children. If the latter are home-made, 


